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THE QUEEN. 
1. A Queen's Appeal. 8vo. pp. 83. London, 1820. 


9, Stanzas to the Queen, with other Verses. By the Rev. 
Lionel Thomas Berguer. 8vo. pp. 38. London, 1820, 


3, The Protocol; or, Selections from the Contents of a 
Red Box, found in the neighbourhood of St. James's 
Square. Edited by Leigh Cliffe, Esq. 12mo, pp. 
140. London, 1820. 

Jr would neither be congenial to our disposition, nor con- 

sistant with the plan of the Literary Chronicle, to enterinto 

the arena of political discussion on that most important 
and melancholy subject which now agitates the British 
empire from the Land’s End to the Orkneys. Without, 
however, inquiring into the guilt or innocence of her Ma- 
jesty, or whether the mode of proceeding instituted 
against her is best calculated for the attainment of public 
justice, we cannot but observe with proud satifaction the 


signal display of that sympathy so truly characteristic of } 


Englishmen, and which they always extend to ¢ all that 
are desolate and oppressed.’ The public voice has spoken 
most unequivocally on the question, and in a manner 
which a wise and powerful administration would not de- 
spise, and at which a feeble one might justly tremble. 

The three works which we have placed at the head of 
this article, though differing much in merit and in the 
manner of treating the subject, are all strongly in favour of 
her Majesty. The first, which is the best, was written 
before the proceedings against the Queen had been so- 
lemaly instituted. It is written in the character of her 
Majesty, and mixing up some incidents of her life with 
much imagination, gives an account of her travels in 
foreign countries, and her feelings on her, arrival in 
England. It is written with much elegance, and displays 
talents of no ordinary description. We select as a speci- 
men the appeal of her Majesty on her approaching trial. 
It is forcible, and, although written before the Queen had 
actually made any declaration on the subject, speaks her 
Sentiments very accurately :— 


‘ But I must turn me froin each foreign clime, 
Tom scenes of wonder and delight ; for now 
To my own England points the hand of time, 
here I, a crown of empire for my brow, 
Vait from my consort’s hand ;—or, shall I bow 
My head at once to undeserved shame, 
nd free uninterrupted course allow 
no all the poisonous breath of evil fame, 
/ Rat sycophantish tongues would level at my name? 


O days of ancient chivalry |! when forth 


faped from the scabhard many a shining sword, 
© vindicate insulted woman’s worth ; 
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Than when to injured woman it restored 
All pure the lustre Slander loves to stain ! 
How are ye fled! But not by me deplored. 
She who Is innocent may well disdain 
By force, or chance of arms, a righteous cause to gain. 


Why linger my accusers? Them I cite 

Before a court extended as the pale 

Of social order, that disclaims not right ; 

Free as the sky that’s traversed by each gale, 

And public as the sun when from the veil 

Of clouds he issues in the ngontide heat, 

Let awful Justice, in her righteous scale, 

The accused and accusers poise, and mete 
To all their guerdon due from her impartial seat. 


I ask no Jaw but such as is well known, 
And well defends the meanest subject’s right, 
Adapted to the cottage as the throne, 
And hallowed by Religion’s sacred light. 
Ain [a thing guilt-spotted ?— With the blight 
Of shame o’er-run. ‘Then let me meet my fate 
That well may reach me, even on the site 
Of loftiest rank. At once precipitate— 
Down let me fall from life, from honour, fame, and state.’ 


The ‘Stanzas to the Queen’ are by the Rev. Mr. Ber- 
guer, the author of one or two political pamphlets which 
have attracted considerable notice. This gentleman ex- 
presses himself very strongly in the Queen’s behalf, and 
lashes, with uncommon severity, the authors of the proceed 
ings against her. The poem thus commences :— 


«<« Right welcome home, thou high and slandered one, 
Long looked for, and in exile unforgot : 
Thy term of bitter banishment is done— 
‘Thy draught is drained—high lady, linger not, 
Right welcome home, for thou art pure from spot. 
Oh! linger not, but free and fearless come 
To front the miscreants who thy name would blot : 
Nor heed the treacherous tongues which bid thee roam, 
When thy whole island realm rings out—‘‘ Right welcome 
home !’’? 


The two next stanzas may be supposed to bear rather 
hard on that naturalized prince, who has so little of the 
Englishman about him :— 


‘ But where is he—the roya/ized and dowered— 
Stalled, starred, and gartered, patented, and plac’d ; 
On whom its gifts a lavish people showered, 
And liberal in its love—with eager haste, 
Heaped all it could, nor ever deemed it waste ! 
Whom England saw before her peers enrolled— 
No peer himself, with peers’ precedence graced. 
What state expedient, cowardly and cold, __ 
Keeps from thy kindred side the thankless Leopold ? 


I say not, if thou hadst but one more daughter, 

The pensioned Prince perchance had shunned thee less ; 
Perchance in sympathy had crost the water, 

To weep upon thy neck in dear distress, 





Vo. r a valour ne’er to brighter honours soared, 


And cheer thy solitude :—that were but guess. 
21——2H 
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All that a sovereign’s heiress could confer, 

Short of the crown—she gave him to possess : 
Yet—strange, how bane and antidote concur— 

Death saved the crown from him, zn robbing it of her!—~ 


This poem, of which our extracts furnish a fair speci- 
men, though not displaying talents of a very high order, 
is bv no means destitute of poetic merit, and will be read 
with interest by all who are attached to the cause which 
the author so cordially espouses. 

The ¢ Protocol’ is principally a satirical production, and 
consists of various letters, which may be supposed to have 
passed between the numerous individuals who have taken 
the most active part in this momentous question. The 
parties corresponding are well assorted; and the subject 
is generally on the particular share they have individually 
had in the proceedings. The work includes letters from 
Philip Fudge, Lord Castlereagh, the Queen, Sir William 
Curtis, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Vansittart, the Earl of Li- 
verpool, Baron Ompteda, the Lord Mayor, Mr. Can- 
ning, Sir John Leach, the Empress Maria Louisa to the 
Queen, &c. &c. To sustain with spirit so extensive a 
correspondence is certaiwy a task of no ordinary difli- 
culty ; and the author has acquitted himself well; for 
although the satire is not of the most pungent nature, yet 
itis often applied with much felicity; and when we consider 
the short time in which the work must necessarily have 
been written, we must concede no inconsiderable degree 
of praise to the author, or authors, for we do not think 
the whole proceeded from the same pen. The notes, 
which are numerous, are much to the purpose, and many 
of them very curious. The following passage in a letter 
from the Queen discloses a fact with which we were pre- 
viously not acquainted :— | 

‘Have ye not carried 
Your malice to the utmost? Did ye not, 
F’en on the coffin of my long-wept child, 
Refuse my name a place? Oh! twas a noble act, 
And worthy of the adviser and th’ advised ! 
Hear it, ye gods! and let your thunders shake 
‘Lhe world to its foundations, since a woman, 
A feeble unprotected woman, is deprived 
Of name, and fame, of justice, and of prayer!’ 

There is much pathos and beauty in the following let- 

ter, which we give entire : 


‘ From the 2—n to His Most G—— M——y. 


‘ “ Tam an humble suitor to your grace,” 
Wife of your bosom—scion of your race— 
Oppress’d, distress’d, on desperation’s verge ; 
Like a weak vessel, tossed by reckless surge ; 
Yet, ’midstthe troubles of domestic strife, 
Virtue has been the pilot of my life: 

Why, then, wilt thou, who made a sacred vow 
To love, protect me, scorn my presence now 

1 have no daughter now to soothe iny woes, 
And lull my bosom into mild repose. 

She cannot come, her mother’s tame to save— 
She sleeps in death—the quiet of the giave. 
‘Thy mother, too, seeks nature’s latest sleep— , 
Her faults Ll pardon, tho’ tor thine 1 weep. 

O! that thy father liv’d, if but to bless 

His niece, his daughter, in her dire distress ; 

It would have been like sunbeams o’er the sea, 
And eas’d my bosom of its agony. 


Ili not upbraid thee—"tis thy flatterers, p—nce, 
-Who all the venom of their hearts evince ; 

Thou knowest not halfthe magic of their art, 

More than thou didst of J—ns—y’s treacherous heart: 


—————. 
To banish me from Albion's generous land! 

Thou surely know’st not the unnumber’d woes 

That mock my rest and bafile my repose: 

Thy servile slaves indulge their savage will— 

Like the sharp rack, they torture while they kill. 

E’en my defence is laugh’d toscorn by those 

Who on the ruins of fallen virtue rose. 

One pious senator, with misplaced zeal, 

Considerate only fora monarch’s weal, 

Gives up th’ applause his former acts had bought, 

And sinks ’neath notice, as all such men ought ! 

This last appeal, for mine—for England’s sake— 
In pity sanction, nor thine honour stake ; 

Remember what Lord Th—rl—w boldly said, 
«¢?Twould make the * * * * * sit tottering on thy head: *" 
Whilst my heart beats with nature’s vivid thrill, 

I’ll bless thee, love thee—and, when life is still -- 

When the.pulse faintly beats—the closing eye 

But opes responsive to the last faint sigh— 

Vil stilla blessing on thy head implore, 

Till life is vanish’d, and I think no more.’ 


We have said this work is satirical, and yet our extract: 
have been of a different character; we, therefore, add ar 
epistle or apology, the appositeness of which will be readil 
acknowledged :— ; 


‘The L—d M—r’s Apology to the K—, for carrying up Tz. 
Addresses from the City of London, to the Queen. In an En- 
velope, addressed to L—d V—sc—t S——h. 


‘The L—d M—r most humbly begs leave to submit 
To the K—, by the hands ot L—d S5——h, his case, 
And assures him he did not consent to permit 
The city to merit the r—y—al disgrace ; 

And Alderman C—rt—s can prove his distress— 

How he wept when obliged to take up the address: 

Not Niobe’s self could have squeez’d out more tears— 

(He has not wept so much since his infantine years.) 

but surely, my lord, I’m deserving of pity, 

And let nought in your bosom that attribute smother; 

’Tis a terrible thing to be M—r of the city, 

And whipt, like an ass, from one place to the other 

But I'll force, if I can, all the city to bring 

A most loyal address to present to the KR—; 

And, as the Q—n’s hand we al! kiss’d on our knees, 

We will kiss any parr that the M—n—rch may please’ 

The city, itself, is inclined to be good, | 

But [ never could manage that W—thm—n and W—d, | 

And to hear the rude people all shout in one’s ears, 

Might inake e’en a statue dissolve into tears, 

Pray write me a line, and accede to the prayer 

Of your loyal, and trusty, time-serving L—d M--r.’ 

In short, the Protocoi isa lively and entertaining piv 
duction, exhibiting much varied talent. Some ol th 
pieces display considerav!e feeling, and in others the shatt 
of satire is hurled with much force and dexterity. 
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Tales of the Heart. By Mrs. Opie. In 4 volumes, 12° 
London, 1820. 

Tnose persons who have read this lady’s performan 

either in prose or verse, will not find any thing 1 oa | 

tales particularly new, or eminently striking. Each 





* ©The late Lord Th—r1i—w, when implor’d to devise any aii 
of procuring a divorce, nobly replied, * Such a proceeding eer 
make the --- tremble on your father’s head, and perhaps 4 ref 
prevent it from ever reaching your ow n.” Leta certain apy 
sonage inquire the private opmion of his own law officers editet 
subject of the G— B—: he may then perhaps learn, 48 the 





has done, the Atmny G—l's’. 





Thou canst not fathom the designs they’ve plann’d | 
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jume, notwithstanding its being formed in a series, For oh! the cruel traitor, Time, 


may be taken up or put down as inclination or oppor- 
tunity may suggest ; this is an advantage equally to be 
found in Edgeworth, Mrs. Hannah Moore, and other 
estimable writers. 7 

There are, we believe, but two opinions as to the ge- 
neral merits of this Pair author :—the one, that her writ- 
ings are virtuous mM their tendency, and consequently 
moral in their consequence ;—the other, that her descrip- 
tions are common place and her stories sometimes ineffec- 
tive. Every production which has a virtuous example 
jor its guide, 1s praiseworthy ; and however common 
place; ought to be received favourably. Narrative is the 
medium through which truth or fiction is seen, the chain 
which keeps the incidents together till we can discover 
and appreciate, or discover and reprehend. Effect ap- 
pears to us, to be of two characters,—a gradual detail 
trom beginning toend, or a final denouement at the end, 
when curiosity is satisfied and patience rewarded. Some 
of the tales under review produce the one effect, and some 
the other. The titles of them are aptly chosen and in- 
siting. §A Woman’s Love’ and ‘a Wife’s Duty’, are 
two most endearing qualities. The lover adores the first 
and the husband enjoys the last. The object is supreme, 
and her performance admirable. Love and Duty are 
two amiable sisters, and in heaven if not always on earth, 
inseparable. Although we have not room for extracts 
from this tale, under the above united title, yet we will 
give ascrap or two of the poetry interspersed in it, and 
which we conceive to be the best. But first, we do not 
like the hacknied rhymes of some of them, which are as fa- 
miliar to our ears as the chiming of the church-bells for 
prayers“ impart’ is a most delicious word,—*‘ rove’ is 
another, especially to accompany ‘ /ove,’—and ‘ roam,’ fol- 
lowed by * home,’ or rather estranged from it, is exquisite 
Gretna-green language. And as, we are told, ‘ the duet,’ 
inwhich this wandering is found, is set (we presume to 
music) and about to be published, we pass over it, though 
“that is a charming duet,” cried Seymour, when it was 
ended. ‘Then leaning behind Lady Martindale and Lord 
Charles, and calling to me, he said, with a look from 
which my conscious eye shrunk, ‘*Helen, I admire the 
‘entiment of that duet—I think, my love, we will get it— 
we should sing it can amore, should we not 2”? Oh yes ! 
“ing It con amore, certainly ;—what would songs be with- 
out Italian, or tales without French ? since we have so 
much served up by the delicate lady, and our native lan- 
stage has not obscurity sufficient for such tasty purposes, 
But what a beautiful com parison we quote here before we 
proceed, which says, ‘ Lord Charles’s eyes were ‘like 
boiled gooseberries,” and really dead eyes.’?’ Sublime 
indeed | We give the title of another song, ‘ Fairest, 
=Weetest, Dearest,’ which must be enough without the 
“ontents, The following, from ‘a song,’ is pretty, and 
might serve as a relief after reading * Poor Mary Ann/— 


Although he might unheeded move, 
Bore off our youth’s luxuriant prime 

And a/so stole the b/oom of love. 
Yet still the thought of raptures past 

Shall gild life’s dull remaining store, 
As sinking suns a splendour cast 


On scenes their presence 5 age no more. 
But are those raptures gone for ever? 
And will they ne’er return? No, never!’’, 


‘ Happy Faces, or Benevolence and Selfishness,’ the 
last tale of the fourth volume, is, we think, very good and 
highly entertaining.— 


‘Sir Edward Meredith was a country gentleman and an old 
bachelor,—at least, so the young of both sexes called him ; 
but those who were advanced in life, especially widows with 
no jointures and single women with small fortunes, thought 
him a very comely, handsome, and middle aged man. 

‘ But Sir Edward’s middle age was upwards of sixty; still 
the bloom on his cheek, his upright carriage, and his firm 
step, made him appear many years younger; and had he 
been disposed to marry, there were no doubt beauties even of 
five and twenty who would gladly have become Lady .\/ere- 
dith. But Sir Edward had loved once, and once had been on 
the point of marriage ; and when sudden death snatched from 
his arms the woman whom he adored, a blight, as he himself 
expressed it, came over his affections, and he felt that they 
could never bloom again.’ 


However, being determined to make happy faces with 
his savings from his estate, which is entailed on the male 
heir of his family, and having an immense fortune left 
him by the death of an old fnend in India, he sets about 
itin the persons of a nephew at college and a neice who 
has a fortune of fifteen thousand pounds, and other rela- 
tions ; in whom he discovers such qualities and dispositions 
as he imagines deserve encouragement, Of course, as 
nothing can be done in such stories, without love,—the 
aforesaid nephew loves his niece, but his fortune not being 
equal to her's, will not form a matrimonial union ; this 
reaches his uncle’s ears, who gives him a sufficiency to 
maintain his dignity and complete his happiness. ‘The 
marriage is solemnized with all the usual dramatis per- 
sone. Arthur left divinity, and, in conformity to his own 
wishes, entered himself a student in Lincoln’s Inn, soon 
after his marriage, as he liked not a life of idleness ; but 
Sir Edward’s seat was his country home, and he and 
Justina, with their lovely children, threw a charm over the 
evening of their benefactor’s life. The careless laugh, 
the playfulness of infancy, and the more sober testimonies ot 
enjoyment exhibited by happy and grateful matunty, are 
in unison with the feelings and affections of the man of 
benevolence ; and Sir Edward still continues—and long 
may he continue !—to bless the hour when his Quixotism 
led him to leave his retirement, and eventually gave him 
the supreme delight of making and of seeing HAPPY 
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races! And finally, we take our leave by thinking, 
nCess ‘O that I could recall the day though we do not always agree with some of the senti- 
thes When all my hours to thee were given, mental passages in these tales before us, yet, as they 
sh vo And as I anned my soul away will glide into the presence of many amiable circles ; 
— ae wer’t my treasure, world, and heaven ! and as they are ‘ Tales of the Heart,’ many ‘ Happy 
gould en time on noiseless pinions flew Faces’ will acknowledge the literary inerits of their au- 
might And life like one bright morning beam’d, thor 
vb pe! hen love around us roses threw, ; 


ge¢ Oe eS ne bel 


Fa the Which ever fresh and fragrant seem’d. 
And are these moments gone for ever ? 


No, NEVER, 





And can they ne’er return ! 
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Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania. By the Rev. 


Thomas Smart Hughes. 
(Continued from p. 437.) 


Tue second volume of this very excellent work, consists 
principally of an account of Albania, including copious 
details respecting the character and conduct of Ali Pacha, 
with historical details respecting Parga. The early his- 
tory of Joannina, the capital of Albania, is very obscure ; 
soine refer its foundation to the celebrated John Canta- 
cuzene; others to Michael Ducas, and two unknown 
cespots, Thomas and John, who lived at different periods; 
but, there is no doubt, it was occupied in the early period 
of the Byzantine empire. About the year 1482, Joannina 
was surrendered to the Turks :— 


‘ After this event, the Mahometan population of course in- 
creased ; but, the Greeks still retained possession of the city 
or castron, though not of the gula or citadel, paying a very 
moderate tribute and being free from many vexations to which 
other cities under the Turkish dominions were subject. At 
length, in the year 1611, the evil star of the Greeks gained 
the ascendancy, and brought upon them such a train of cala- 
mities that my MS. can trace them to no other cause but the 
personal interference of the arch-fiend himself. Their imme- 
ciate author, or satanic instrument, was Dionysius, called the 
Dog-sophist (ExnddzoPcs) a iit vessel of evil, who had been 
ejected from his bishopric of Triccala for practising the arts of 
astrology and necromancy. ‘This personage had the misfor- 
tune to dream a dream, in which he saw the Sultan himself 
rise up in his presence to receive him; and hence conjectured 
that he was fated by the stars to deliver his country from the 
Ottoman yoke. Full of chimerical projects, he roamed about 
the country, with a wallet behind his back and a large flaggon 
of wine slung by his side, gaining proselytes to his opinion, 
and adherents to his cause. In the course of these wander- 
ings, he arrived at the monastery of San Demetrio, in the vici- 
nity of Delvinaki, at the distance of about ten hours from 
foannina: understanding that the Turks were less numerous 
in this city than elsewhere, and that they dwelt for the most 
part outside the fortress, he determined to make this the scene 
of his first operations. Having. by his pretended skill in astro- 
logy and predictions of the fall ofthe Byzantine empire, as well 
as by the application of money, collected togethera large crowd 
of followers, he led them by night against the city of Ioan- 
nina, were they entered singing the Kyrie Eleison; there 
tuey put to death about a hundred Mahometans, and burned 
several houses, Asuman Pasha, the governor, escaping with 
great difficulty by a secret passage into the citadel. . 

‘This infatuated mob soon turned. their hands to plunder, 
and became inebriated by the contents of the wine ome which 
they broke open: this eave the Turks an opportunity to rally, 
and make a charge upon the rebels, when they slew a great 
multitude and took many prisoners, whom they reserved for 
the most exquisite tortures. Dionysius in the tumult escaped, 
aod hid himself in a deep cavern under the north east preci- 
pice of the castron, which is to this day called the cave of the 
SkKelosophist. : 

‘ haya: he ~— for a considerable time the diligent search 
a i a PgR oad = | I urks, being supplied with 

Eas © as acquainted with his place of con- 

od he was at last discovered by some Jews of the for- 
1@6s, ¢ f iS ENemiec ' : 

elas daged sie? acd Se Tate tk 
Constantinople and carried int th. ye eg ene gig 
that the Sultan having heard of tl : ee 
man, rose up from his divan ‘. Pe ry al oo <= 
ig eu an to view the spectacle, and fulfilled 
the predictions of the astrologer.’ ; 


| aor. Cagis takes a very able and highly interesting 
ni . goa of female society in Greece. The modern 

reek : ; — ; . 
S, like the ancients, seem to be quite careless of all 


es 
Siemens 


qualities and endowments in a wife, except modesty and 
domestic management. Itis melancholy to think, that 
the women who are noted for talent and are conspicuous 
in the list of fame, are for the most part of that class who 
acquire cultivation at the expense of virtue,—a superior 
kind of courtezans. In their marriages, the hymeneal torch 
is seldom lighted at the altar of love; all preliminaries are 
carried on by a third party, and no opportunity is given 
a young couple of studying each other’s disposition, and 
acquiring that knowledge of each other’s character, which 
is so essential to connubial happiness :— 


‘Nothing can exceed the anxiety of parents and friends in 
this country to contract a marriage for their girls. ‘The bro- 
thers in a family, make it an invariable rule, never to marry 
until their sisters are disposed of; the truth of which was fre. 
quently confirmed to me by most respectable authority. The 
strongest instance [ ever met with of this zeal was ina poor 
decaved tradesman of Ioannina, whom the exactions of the 
vizir and failures in commercial speculations had reduced to 
the last stage of poverty: his still venerable though melan- 
choly appearance, so strongly excited our compassion in his 
behalf, that we contributed a sum of money for his relief, 
which might possibly, with good management and good for- 
tune, have enabled him to regain a tolerable livelihood; but 
he chose rather to give it all as a dowry with his eldest 
daughter, a very beautiful girl, to a young Greek, who, ac- 
cording to custom, refused to marry her without one.’ 


Drowning is the general punishment for incontinency, 
inflicted by the Mahometan rulers upon their female sub- 
jects, both Turkish and Greek; but if one of their own 
women should be caught intriguing with a Christian, such 
an insult upon the faith is not to be expiated but by the 
severest punishment. The following account of such a 
case, which occurred at Joannina, is copied from Mr.Jones’s 
MS. journal :— 

«« The day on which I took my leave of Ali Pacha for the 
north of Albania, a Turkish girl, of extraordinary beauty, Was 
stoned to death. As my two friends and myself were proceed- 
ing to the palace, we heard a person proclaiming | something 
in the Turkish language, and, on inquiring of our interpreter, 
we found it was an order for ‘ every true believer in the faith of 
Mahomet’ to go and throw a stone at this poor girl, Her crime 
was that of intriguing with a Christian (a Neapolitan in the 
vizir’s service,) for which the laws of Turkey subjected her to 
this horrible punishment. 

«<< The interviews between herself and her lover had been 
facilitated by a Jew; but this worthy descendant of — 
was the first person to betray them. He supped at the . 
politan’s table on the fatal evening, and he had scarcel) — 
from it half an hour before his information caused them to a 
arrested by the Turkish guard. The following morning, © 
lisem (this was the unfortunate girl’s name,) was cone 
to die. Soon after sentence was passed, her face was — 
vered and exposed to the public gaze, which 1s the gi 
indignity that can be offered toa Turkish female. yi ite 
then conducted, amidst the groans and curses of the | od 
metans, to a plain at a short distance from the town. a 
no sooner reached the fatal spot, than she was partly . nat , 
and her Jong black tresses loosened about her neck apne 
ders. One would suppose that her appearance at this ow woe 
might have disarmed even Turks of their vengeance. col 
she was obliged to descend into a hole dug for the | ides 
when these barbarians began to pelt her with stones, oot vi 
at the same time a volley of groans and curses. sage abe 
tured in this manner for neasly a quarter of an — ; e ostlY 
bles being inconsiderable in size, and striking 1b ian s0l- 
about the neck and shoulders. At length, an Al + took up 
dier, who had probably more aumanity than “a or 7 end to 
a large stone, and, throwing it upon her head, pu 
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her misery. She was then jeft buried under the ma 
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«« The fate of the Neapolitan can be considered as little 
After having been permitted to remain at loan- 
sna long enough to witness the cruelties exercised upon his 
por orineey he was himself sent in charge of an Albanian escort 
tothe town ef Argyro-Castro, in the interior of Albania, where 
the plague was violently raging, and where two-thirds of the 
‘shabitants had already fallen victims to its fury. | 

~ «ee What rendered the fate of these unfortunate persons 
more melancholy was, that the girl, who was but nineteen 
~ears old, was in a state of pregnancy, and the Neapolitan 
‘-ished to marry her; but this could not be permitted, accord- 
‘ng to the laws of the country. I was informed, however, at 
Joannina, that he might have saved her life as well as his own 
hy renouncing his religion. The girl, too, had means of escap- 
ing the punishment of death ; but she afforded a singular in- 
stance of female heroism as well as of that extraordinary 
attachment which all the ‘Turks bear to the religion of Maho- 
met. When she arrived at the fatal hole dug in the ground, 
she was desired by the priest to leap into it, ‘ if a true believer 
in Mahomet :—if not, to leap over it.’ She took the former 
resolution, though the consequence of her not doing so would 
have been the preservation of her life. She would, indeed, 
bave been degraded, scouted, and spit upon by the ‘lurks; 
but her life would have been spared.” ’ 


less severe. 


The marriage ceremony among the Mahometans is ex- 
tremely simple, being merely a civil contract signed and 
witnessed by the cadi. The Greek rites are numerous 
and absurd in the highest degree. An Albanian wedding 
differs from both, as will appear by the following descrip- 
tion of one, which was witnessed by a friend of the au- 


thor t-— 


‘« The bridegroom goes on horseback to the dwelling of 
the bride: he is there presented with an immense loaf, which 
he breaks into pieces and throws to the spectators at the door, 
who are all very eager to procure a piece. When he-enters, 
he is invited by the parents to sit down to eat and drink, a 
ceremony which is generally most voraciously complied with. 
The mother kisses the bridegroom, and ties round his neck a 
handkerchief, a present from his fair one and sometimes em- 
broidered by her hands. The duty of the priest is generally 
performed in the house or garden, it not being at all neces- 
‘ary that it should take place in the church. ‘They then mount 
on horseback, the bridegroom first dressed in his best apparel, 
and carefully wrapped in cloaks, looking very downcast, and 
supported by his friends, as if he were unable to endure so 
awful a ceremony: the bride is veiled, but loaded with finery, 
Which is either her own, or borrowed for the occasion: at some 
distance from the house, they are met by their friends and the 
young girls of the neighbourhood, who dance before them to 
music, which is accompanied by the voices of the party: this 
s by far the most interesting part of the ceremony. On arri- 
ving at the house, the father of the bride receives her in his 
aris at the door, and while she is apparently forced to enter, 
throws a pomegranate against the wall as an omen of fertility ; 
the mother of the bridegroom presents her with honey, corn, 
and oil, and winding a shawl round them both, she, together 
With the relations, drag them into the apaitment, the bride 
atiecting great reluctance and resistance. She is there unveiled, 
and is obliged. to stand with downcast eyes, like a statue, 
“sainst the wall. She is then saluted by the relations and 
irlends, and is ready to receive any little presents which they 
may be generous enough to offer. After this, they sit down to 
* least, prepared according to the means of the family, all 
NN ph bride, who frequently remains standing mary hours 
: ” st the company eat, and bows with great complaisance to 

very one that drinks her health.” ’ 


h At Joannina, Mr. Hughes dined with Ali Pacha, an 

nour to which no foreigner except Lord Guildford had 
previously been admitted. Ali was in excellent humour, 
and shewed Mr. Hughes and Mr. Parker every attention; 





as the dinner exhibits the manners of the Albanians, we 
shall insert an abridged account of it. The dinner was 
at the’ house of Signore Alessio, whose lady washed the 
hands and arms of Ali previous to the commencement, a 
Custom necessary in a country where the modern use of 
knives and forks is entirely precluded by a partiality for 
the fingers :— 


‘ Before dinner, a desert, or anteccenium, was placed upon 
the table, consisting of apples, dried fruits, and sweetmeats. 
After some of the party had nibbled an almond or swallowed 
araisin, this quickly disappeared, and a tureen of thick soup 
was placed by the mistress of the family before the guests ; 
into this the vizir first dipped his wooden spoon, and was fol- 
lowed by the rest of the company: next came a roasted lamb, 
brought in by a servant, to which all fingers round the table 
were immediately applied, stripping the meat from otf one 
side till the ribs were fairly exposed to view: I ought to ob- 
serve, that in deference to our customs, knives and torks were 
placed before the Englishmen, which, however, they thought 
proper to dispense with as much as possible: the lamb was 
followed by a brace of partridges, wiich the vizir took up in 
both hands, and placed one upon Mr. Parker’s plate and the 
other upon my own, as a token of extreme condescension : 
scarcely, however, had they lain there a moment when they 
suddenly disappeared like Sancho Panza’s delicacies, being 
snatched up by the dirty fingers of the bare-legged Albanian 
guards who stood around us; this, however, was done merely 
to relieve us from the trouble of carving, for when they had 
pulled them limb from limb, they very carefully and respeet- 
fully replaced them upon our plates; and in this manner was 
every fowl, or duck, or any other species of poultry served, 
which the courtesy of the vizir and of the other guests induced 
them to offer us: and, indeed, these marks of civility were 
showered down so thick upon us, that | was quite surprised 
how we survived this day’s cramming, especially when it is 
considered that we had eaten our regular dinner before we 
came to the feast, and that etiquette in this country demands 
that the guests should at least taste all the dishes set before 
them. 

‘ No liquor was drank at this entertainment but wine, whicu 
several beautiful youths from the vizir’s seraglio stood to pour 
out from pitchers into glass goblets. ‘wo pages would 
scarcely be sufficient to describe the different viands which 
were placed upon the tables singly and separately, and upon 
which the first-rate culinary science in Turkey seemed to have 
been lavished ; some of the ragouts and piquant sauces would 
not have disgraced the civic table of a lord-mayor: the most 
insipid article was the pastry, which was nothing more than 
cakes of meal, honey, and pistachio nuts. We had to run the 
gauntlet for about two hours through eighty-six dishes, all 
placed singly betore the guests in a varied succession of roast 
and boiled meats, fish, stews, pastry, game, and wild-fowl, 
&c. until the desert again appeared. In the meaa time, the 
Ganymedes had not been idle with their pitchers and goblets, 
and Signore Alessio, the tscasrs of the feast, supplied them 
with his best quadrimum. Old Mazout had once or twice 
during dinner shewn symptoms of the Bacchic fury rising 
within him, by throwing open a sash window behind the dt- 
van, and joining in chorus with the Albanian band that was 
playing and singing in the ante-room. ‘The vizir, however, 
now ordered him to be plied with larger and more frequent 
goblets; and, as he is very fond, upon these occasions, of 
seeing every one around him inebriated, he commanded the 
crowd of Greeks to advance from the lower end of the room 
and to drink like fishes. As for himself, he took only a mo- 
derate portion of wine, anc very considerately requested Mr. 
Parker and myself to follow his example. . 


‘The fumes of the wine began at length to operate so 
strongly upon old Mazout, that his tongue seemed resolved to 
make amends for the silence to which it had previously been 
doomed: he sang droll songs in the Turkish language, ex- 
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erted his lungs in the most violent shouts, rolled about upon 
the divan, and, throwing off his turban, exhibited his bare head 
to view, whilst the spectators, and especially the vizir, were 
convulsed with laughter. Soon afterwards,.he called the 
dancing boys into the room, and snatching a tambourine from 
the hands of their leader, jumped and capered about, beating 
the instrument like an ancient Silenus; he then endeavoured 
to catch the boy, who eluded his grasp with the pliability of 
an eel, whilst the old fellow failing in many of his attempts, 
fell flat upon the ground, to the no small merriment of the by- 
standers. In the midst of this interlude, however, Mazout 
several times run up to Ali, caught him with his arms round 
the neck, and almost suffocated him with embraces, kissing 
him on the forehead and bosom, and addressing him with ex- 
pressions of the most fond attachment: from the vizir he ran 
off again to the dancing boys, and, at last seizing the cory- 

haus, he nearly stifled him with caresses; then dragging 
iim up to the divan, he coaxed Alito give him a handful of 
small gold coins, which he wetted with his spittle and stuck 
like spangles over the boy’s face, who struggled very hard to 
get free, that he might pocket the affront. 

‘When the dancers had quitted the room, the toasts began 
to circulate with great rapidity, all of which were drank in full 
bumpers. Ali gave the health of the Prince Regent, and the 
royal family of Great Britain; in return for which, we drank 
to the prosperity of his house and dynasty, and to the immor- 
tal memory of Pyrrhus, his heroic ancestor. At length, I 
proposed a toast by way of experiment, to see the effect 
which it would produce: this was—health and prosperity to 
Salee Bey—the vizir’s youngest and favourite son, who, as it 
is strongly Jantdenaed, is designed for his successor. This 
proposal was received with evident satisfaction by the vizir, 
and by the most rapturous applause by all the company ; Ali 
took a full bumper, old Mazout three, and the archbishop, 
who had for some time fought shy, demanded two; Psalida 
reiterated his shouts with Stentorian lungs; Signore Alessio 


~ ordered a fresh barrel to be tapped, that all might do justice 


to the toast, and the Greeks encircling the vizir and kissin 
the hem of his robes, tossed off glass after glass till he desire 
them to forbear. This toast, by-the-bye, was proposed and 
drank twice again during the evening, but no one thought of 
giving the health, either of Mouchtar or Vely Pasha. Soon 
after this ebullition, the archbishop prudently decamped, and 
Psalida, who had for some time been guilty of clipping the 
vizir’s Greek, being led off the field hors de combat, our host 
Nicolo occupied his place as interpreter of tongues.’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Julia Alpinula ; with the Captive of Stamboul, and other 
Poems. By J. H. Wiffen, author of Aonian Hours, 
&c. 12mo. pp. 237. London, 1820. 


WHEN we first saw Mr. Wiffen’s Monody on the Death of 
Howard, we entertained a very favourable opinion of his 
poetical talents; an opinion which his ‘ Aonian Hours’ 
most amply confirmed, and which gains a new strength 
in the perusal of the volume before us. If a versification 
at once harmonious and elegant, a style vigorous and 
descriptive, and a most happy and appropriate selection 
of imagery, are among the qualifications of a poet, they 
will ail be found in Mr. Wiffen. That he is an ardent 
admirer of Lord Byron, and that some of his poems bear 
a strong resemblance to the style of his lordship, will be 
readily conceded, but they differ as much from it in ori- 
ginality of design as they do in moral feeling and senti- 
ment; and, as it can scarcely be expected that every bard 
should form a good and correct style of his own, we can 
readily forgive so slight an approach to jmitation as Mr. 
Wiffen manifests, when it is accompanied by so much 
Originality of thought and vigorous execution, 
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The principal poem in this volume, ‘Julia Alpinula . : 
founded on an event that occurred in Helvetia, when Othe 
had assumed the imperial purple at Rome, related by 
Mallet in his Histoire des Suisses, and particularly noe 
ticed by Lord Byron, both in the text and notes to the 
third canto of * Childe Harold.” When Vitellius causeg 
himself to be proclaimed Emperor by the German Lee 
gions that he commanded, and set out with them to rey 
ceive the homage of Rome, Aulus or Alienus Cecina, one 
of his generals, preceded him with 30,000 men, and tra. 
versed Helvetia. The Helvetians were ignorant of the 
death of Galba, whose cause they had embraced, and re. 
fused to recognize Vitellius. Their chief magistrate, 
Julius Alpinus, a faithful friend of Galba, confirmed them 
in their resolution, and engaged them to take up arms, 
Cecina triumphed, and condemned Julius Alpinus to 
death, notwithstanding the intreaties of his only daughter, 
It is this daughter Julia Alpinula, who is the heroine of 
the story, and who did not long survive the death of her 
father. The pathetic inscription to her memory was 
discovered at Aventicum, two years ago; it is as follows:— 


AVENTICI, 
JVLIA. ALPINVLA. HfC. JACEO. 
INFELICIS. PATRIS. INFELIX. PROLES, 
DE.Z. AVENT. SACERD, 
EXORARE. PATRIS, NECEM. NON. POTVI, 
MALE. MORI. IN. FATIS. ILLI. ERAT. 
VIXI. ANNOS. XXIII. 


Notwithstanding the paucity of incident in this story, 
Mr. Wiffen has founded upon it a very. beautiful poem ; 
and we perfectly agree with an opinion he expresses in the 
preface, that ‘although the mind may be amused by the 
vivid and various delineation of fictitious events, the bet- 
ter sympathies of the heart are much more likely to 
be excited by the simplest narrative, founded on real cir 
cumstance, and the play of the sweet and amiable aflec 
tions, than by the most complicated tissue of situations 
that have no basis beyond the imagination.’ The poem 
opens with a fine description of time, which— 


‘ has but touched, not sealed in gloom 
The turrets of almighty Rome.’ 


After describing the state of Helvetia at the period te 
which the poem refers, we are introduced to Julius and 
his daughter :— 


‘ Julius AJpinus had bewailed 
The sufferings of the state, and hailed 
Galba, who hushed its fierce alarms, 
With ready faith and open arms. 
Freedom, and fire, and sovereignty, 
Were sphered in his majestic eye ; 
Simplicity of soul, the thirs¢ 
That fired the early Roman’s veins, 
That stir of thousand hearts which burst 
With passion at the name of chains ; 
And the high worth of better days, 
Which wreathes the head with glory’s rays, 
But which in times of evil gloom, 
Herald the hero tothe tomb, 
One only daughter charmed away 
His cares from anxious day to day: 
For Julia was his life of life, 
His star of hope in hours of strife, 
His flower of innocence and love, 
That drew the sunshine down from Jove. 
Gazing on her, asmile and sigh 
Would strive with him, she knew not why- 
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She knew not wh —she could not know 
How bitter thoughts on sweet ones grow, 
When, in the rue. aoa face, we kiss 

The mother’s c 
Our young romantic hearts with bliss. 

The long caressed, the quickly blighted ; 
When, that dear love of early years 
Lies low, and cannot heed our tears ! 


Pure as the morning's virgin dew 
l’alling upon the vines of spring, 
In blest seclusion Julia grew, 
A fairy shape—a spotless thing. 
Yer home she deemed a little heaven ; 
She had heard nought of crime and sorrow, 
save in her father’s tales at even, 
And their remembrsance had no morrow. 


And she was beautiful! her face 

Was flushed with an angelic grace ; 

The amorous sun had wooed it too, 

And touched it with a richer hue; 

But those who gazed might well declare 

They could not wish that face more fair. 

Her locks of hyacinthine brown, 

O'er the white brow hung loosely down, 

Contrasting in the shades they throw, 

With the blue loving eyes below. 

And in those eyes there shone a ray, 
That like a sweet consuming fire, 
Thrilled every soul with chaste desire,— 

Yet kept all evil things away. 

They who but slightly viewed, had said 
Pride was her intimate, for tall 

She was—and in her lightest tread 
Moved like a princess, but of all 
hat seeming loftiness, the key 

Was an inborn nobility ; 

The spirit’s fire, the crowning charm 

Of a mind exquisitely warm: 

In whose unsullied leaf was wrought 

All that was delicate in thought, 

And beautiful in deed; with these, 

She sought all living things to please, 

But most to act a daughter’s part 

Was the Aurora of her heart. 

So grateful for a kindness! Kind . 

ferself in act, and thought, and mind; 

Tis true, the assurance was not loud, 
But those who heard might more than guess 

The resolution deeply vowed ; 

Her fine eyes swam with tenderness, 

And spoke appeal more eloquent 

Than words can breathe, or fancy paint. 


Their passionate orbs such brilliance haunted, 


As soothed by turns, by turns enchanted ; 
They seemed to chain the gazer’s soul 

As if with an electric link, 
And most he felt their strong controul, 


When most their timid glance would shrink. 


Like sunshine somewhat spent in shade, 
The smile upon her features played; 
A glory, bursting half from gloom, 

So vividly, and yet so swift, 
We cannot fix its transient bloom, 

lor pleasure’s, or for sorrow’s gift, 
But deein it heaven’s own cherubim, 
Lighting the lamp of soul within. 
From little less can rise the trance 

Of spirit glowing to embrace 
Celestial presences, the glance 
Which looks abroad through time and space 


arms, those charms which lighted 
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For one to whom the heart’s young glow 
Of early love may overflow ; 

Such glance as Julia loved to cast, 

When childhood’s rosy hours were past.’ 


The interview between Julius and his daughter, when 
the incursion and ravage of Cecina had roused him to 
arms, is beautifully pathetic. She intreats her father not 
to sacrifice himself in braving the bands of the enemy, and 
thus appeals to him with the whole force of a loved daugh- 
ter’s affection :— 

‘ My bliss has ever been thy care, 
When wert thou deaf to Julia’s prayer! 
Upon thy knees, thy neck I hang. 
No mother lives to share my pang. 
Why is thy brow so sternly bent ? 
Relent, my father, yet relent ! 
Speak—but one word in tenderness, 
Speak—in thy fond indulgent tone ; 
When | am quite companionless; 
Oh, all alone! Oh, all alone! 
When thou, my sire, liest cold and low, 
No clarion then to break thy sleep ; 
And when the fierce insulting foe, 
Passing, points at me as I weep, 
And cries, ‘ this is the warrior’s daughter, 
*« Who led his country’s sons to slaughter,” 
Oh! whither then shall Julia rush, 
‘To hide the burning tears that gush ! 
The flowers—the mountains—wood, and wave, 
Thy loved remembrance will recal : 
I shall but ripen forthe grave, 
Thus lonely, scorned, abandoned all! 
I never could weeuia to burn 
Thy ashes for the silent urn, 
And shrunk to that dark atom, see 
My hope, my love, my life in thee :— 
No! no! I fear, I feel, that first ~ 
This frame will melt, this heart will burst!” 
Large brilliant tears her voice impeded, 
More strongly, tenderly, they pleaded. 
That sight Alpinus could not brook; 
He lost the firmness of his look; 
And all to tenderness resigned, 
Shook like a reed before the wind : 
Groaning, he t:eld his robe to hide 
The gathering anguish as it grew, 
‘* My dear dear child! though all beside 
Forsake thee, and thy father too,— 
Thy prayers, thy piety, thy love 
Will call a saviour from above 
To guard thy sire, to calm thy fears; 
Weep not! I cannot bear thy tears. 
Our country ! in that sacred word— 
A thousand oracles are heard ; 
Her’s—I am her’s—but still to thee 
All that her son should dare to be.” 
Low at the altar, faint and pale 
As she, whose senses flit or fail, 
He knelt: * this maid in life and death 
««'To thee, Diana, 1 bequeath :”’ 
In all the martyrdom of woe, 
He gained the dreaded portico ; 
Thence flung, with feeling overwrought, 
One look—of love surpassing thought: 
She smiled—that dreadful smile had more 
Of bitterness than ali before.’ - 


The affecting but unavailing appeal of Julia to Cecina 
in behalf of her father, and the death of the latter 
are finely described by the poet, On the approach 
Julia to the judgment seat :— 
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‘ The crowd fall back, and hoarsely grow 
Their accents of controlless woe. 
Cecina twice essayed to quell 

The sound, but something like a spell 
Was felt upon his heart to draw 

A shade of that remorse and awe 

Which, in the presence of the good, 

sy guilt so well is understood. 

And much he wished, but could not flee 
The anguish of a daughter’s plea. 

She came—bowed—knelt—yes, even to him! 
Raising the lovely eyes that swim 

In hope’s wild eagerness, to trace 

On his stern brow one ray of grace. 

«* Mercy! Oh, mercy!” word beside 
She uttered not, for the full tide 
Which long in its deep fount had slept, 
Rushed forth, and then indeed she wept, 
Oh, how convulsively !’ 
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‘A thrill 
Of feeling, sorrowful yet sweet 

At this pathetic brief appeal 

Of beauty prostrate at his feet, 

Was seen to chase Cecina’s frown 

And soothe each harsher impulse down : 
Mute, fascinated as he eyed 

Aifection’s triumph over pride, 

He sate, and passed his hand across 
His brow, in pity or remorse, 

And strove to spare her added pain, 
The knowledge that the prayer was vair. 
‘* Arise,” he said, ‘* young child of woe! 
A saviour rise—a daughter go. 

Lictors! your axes turn away 

From the freed prisoner :”—they obey. 
He waves his arm, the signal known,— 
They guard Alpinus from the throne. 
Julia upraised her silent eye, 

And look’d the joy she could not speak ; 
The purple glow which modesty | 

Lighted in her transparent cheek, 
Passed by unfelt, so deep her mood 
Of ecstacy and gratitude. 

She turn’d to see, as ina glass, 

Her father’s face reflect the gladness 
Of her so happy heart—alas, 

It was the very soul of sadness ! 

Too well he knew that single crime 

Which tyrants never can forgive, 

And, scorning in despair sublime, 

rhe trustless word that bade him live, 
He paused, and looked as he withdrew, | 
Che passion of a last adieu. 

Resumed his firm, his princely stride, 

And then, like one all fire and pride, 

Who seeks, not shuns, the approaching doom 
Which makes his death a martyrdom, 

He reached the court; he bared his head ; 

The features of each frowning knight 
He calmy scanned; ‘and if,” he said, 

‘* My country’s weal requires it—smite '”” 
They smote; and ere the eager shout 
Was o’er, which hailed his passing out, 
Alpinus was a brilliant name, 

The sealed Imperator of fame ; 

A spirit, o’er whose earthly urn 

It is almost asin to mourn ; 

A sire, in whose celestial mind 

Pain can no answering feeling tind, 
But whose paternal eye yet keeps 
Its watches o’era child that weeps.’ 











———_. 
The death of Julia must conclude our extracts from 
this delightful poem :— 


‘The lamp at midnight hung untrimmed, 
The air was hush, the chamber dimmed; 
Just then the moon, on Julia’s face, 
Shed a mild ray of gloom and grace. 
She felt it—half-unclos’d her eye, 

And smiled ; it was a blissful thing, 
That her beloved Deity 

Should watch her spirit taking wing. 
‘¢ Tcome,” she whispered, ‘* where are you, 

My friends? O, draw the darkening veil! 
I go—Elysium swims in view, 

farewell! a dear, a last farewell!” 
And she zs gone: a gentle sigh, 

A quivering of the hand she pressed, 
Faint as the kiss of infancy, 

Her fluttering spirit fixed in rest. 
«« Farewell !” 6 pure unsullied truth, 
The sage in years, the bloom of youth, 
Pain, pity, candour, filial duty, 
Undying love, angelic beauty, 
And tenderness in toil untired, 
In that pathetic word expired !’ 


The second poem, the ‘ Captive of Stamboul,’ » 
founded on the account of the captivity and escape of Av- 
dronicus, the grandson of Alexis Comnenius, from a towe: 
of the palace of Constantinople. It is related by Gibbon, 
in his History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire; but Mr. Wiffen has taken such liberty with the 
name of the principal personage, as well as of the scene of 
action, as best suited the structure of his verse. He has 
also rendered the tale more complete. From this poem, 
which possesses considerable merit, we shall content our- 
selves with one quotation, in order to notice some of th 
shorter pieces. It isa description of Constantinople :— 


‘ Thus is there beauty still upon thy cheek, 
Pride of the modern Goth, and elder Greek, 
Queen of the Orient! Thou, whom Constantine 
Crowned, in a bridal hour, almost divine, 

To keep perpetual Glory’s golden keys, 

All earth thy dower, thy ministers all seas. 
Though thy fair halls a tyrant makes his home,— 
And the seraglio shows its burnished dome, 
Though the high mosque a sainted sod profane, 
Though bearded Moslems shame Sophia’s fane, 
Thou hast thy beautiful dust, —urns which enfold 
The ashes of thy demigods of old;— 

The same wild path of waves too, which has worn, 
And to the crescent shaped thy golden horn, 
That path o’er which Minerva’s Xenophon, 
From red Cunaxa called his heroes on; 

The baffled Persian barred his way in vain, 

And idly round him shook his empty chain ; 

In all, through all, he mock’d th’ insidious foe, 
The Median sling and the barbaric bow ; 

Chill, faint with famine, bleeding, wasted, wet, 
Firm, though betrayed, and conquering, though bes¢t, 
O’er snows and sands they strive ; O, can itbe! 
Is yon the heaving of the dark blue sea? 

The shout of happy thousands rends the air’ 

«« The sea! the sea!” and all is safety there. 

As o’erthe blackening Bosphorus they sweep, 
Bysantium seems to meet them on the deep, 

And gladdening thoughts of their dear Athens come 
In each green olive and columnar dome ; 

There, in bright hour, resign’d that glorious sou!, 
The warrior’s trophy, for the sage’s stole, 

And left his name and story evermore, 

To charm a world he almost saved before.’ 
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The third poem, entitled ‘ The Russell,’ relates to that 
melancholy, but interesting subject of English history, 
the death of Lord William Russell, and pathetically de- 
scribes the ardent patriotism of this nobleman, and the af- 
fectionate resolution of his amiable consort. It also in- 
cludes the following elegant compliment to the memory 
of Francis, late Duke of Bedford :— 


‘ Of such fair scions one there was 
Too beautiful and brief; 

Time should have broke his scythe and glass, 
For love of such a leaf: 

[ know not why—the loveliest bloom 

Is soonest gather’d from the tomb, 
The earliest plucked by grief ; 

It isas though each element 

Envied the glorious life it lent. 


But deeply gazing thus on thee, 
Thou picture! I could deem 
The blight of his benignity, 
A nothing, or a dream: 
Breathing the vital air again, 
Could deem his spirit walked with men, 
Unconscious of the stream, 
Whose darkly-rolling tide at last 
Ingulfs alk present in the past. 


And but those robes—that youthful play 
Of colour on his cheek, 

The triumph of a later day, 
Another time bespeak ; 

His eloquent air, Ulysses-like, 

Wisdom and dignity might strike 
A gazer for the Greek 

Of Ithaca, whose voice appals 

The suitors in his father’s halls. 

liim the hush’d senate reverenced too ; 
O’er him, shall history tell, 

When bannered war his clarion blew, 
A prophet’s mantle fell. 

He heard, and with presaging sigh, 

The course of blood and agony 
Strove vainly to repel ; 

His pitying heart those rites abhorr’d, 

He lov’d the olive, not the sword. 

He would have torn the page of war 
Irom England’s blazoning book, 

And bent the gashing scimetar 
‘To plenty’s pruning hook ; 

He would have beat the spear and shaft 

‘Yo ploughshares, and the banner-staft 
‘Turn’d to the pastoral crook ; 

The groan of millions to the song 

Of peasants their sweet vales among. 

He would—but what he would have been, 
Can hope, can love avow? 

Death dropped his curtain on the scene, 
And withered every vow. 

Where are the vanished great? declare! 

Tie Medici, the Decii, where, 
Where generous Francis now ? 

Immortal suns in memory’s sky— 

hey are not dead, they could not die. 


They came like angels of a night, 
l'o disappear by day ; 

As radiant was their earthward flight, 
As swift to pass away. 

Too bright, alas! to linger here, 

They fled— we should not shed one teat 
For beings blest as they : 

But ever more exult to find 

heir living image left behind.’ 








From the shorter pieces, with many of which we have 
been highly delighted, we select one in conclusion, en- 


titled, — 


‘ ] took the Harp. 


I took the harp, and would have sung, 
Bat scarcely had its tones awoke, 
When lo! achord too harshly strung, 

Beneath my fingers, sighing broke. 
’Tis thus the heart of gentle mould 

To love, alas, too fondly given, 
Ere it can well its tale soletd, 

By beauty’s careless touch is riven. 


And when its sweetest thrill is o’er, 
And it has ceased to throb for ever, 

Can kindbiest smiles its pulse restore, 
Or warm it thea ?—no, never! never‘ 


Then, lady, whilst that heart’s awake 
Which beats for thee, and thee alone, 
Remember that its chords will break, 
If with rude hand they’re dwelt upon.’ 


We need not lengthen this review by many remarks, 
having so fully expressed our opinion on the merits of Mr. 
Wiffen. We have always considered him a poet of consi- 
derable promise, and the matured productions before us will 
place him in that rank which we were confident he would 
soon attain,—a high and honourable distinction among 
our living poets. 
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Lochiel; or, the Field of Culloden. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 
1101. London 1820, 


Our readers will scarcely need to be told, that * Lochiel’ 
belongs to that class of novels which are called historical ; 
a species of composition which has been rendered very 
popular by the transcendant genius of the author of ‘ Wa- 
verly.” There are some, however, who strongly object 
against mixing fiction with historical facts ; but, until it 
can be shown, that novels and romances are resorted to for 
a knowledve of the history of a country, such an objection 
is futile. After the very able manner in which this field 
has been trodden by the master spint to whom we have 
alluded, it may seem presumptuous in a competitor to 
appear in his immediate province: Scottish history is, 
however, still fertile in subjects for romance, which, if they 
are inanaged skilfully, cannot fail of exciting considerable 
interest. The author of Lochiel has trodden pretty closely 
in the steps of his great prototype, and leaves numerous 
aspirants far behind him. Ina story of considerable in- 
terest, which is kept alive through the whole of the three 
volumes, he has given a faithful description of the state of 
the Highlands previous to the year 1745. The haughty 
dignity of the chief, who feels prouder of being the head of 
his clan than the sovereign ofa mighty empire, and the fi- 
delity and attachment of the dependants, are happily por- 
trayed ; the peculiar customs and manners of the High- 
landers are contrasted with the Lowlanders, and exhibit a 
singular picture of the hardihood, pride, and independence, 
of these inhabitants of the mountain. Their singular and 
enthusiastic attachment to the exiled family, amidst all 
the perils and dangers with which it was attended, exhi- 
bits a striking instance of unshaken and inflexible loyalty, 

The author of * Lochiel’ discovers an intimate acquain- 
ance with every thing relating to the Highland chiefs, 
even to the peculiarities which distinguished the clans 
from each other, and to their particular conduct in the 
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events of 1745. It is curious to observe the manner in 
which the Scots kept alive their attachment to tlie Stuarts 
at a period when they durst not avow it :— 


«In those troublesome periods, when circumspection was 
necessary in drawing cogetior a number of persons for poli- 
tical purposes, it was usual to disguise the object of the meet- 
ing under some pretence of wee for sport, and the aim 
of the party was generally shadowed forth by some appropri- 
ate symbol, device, or contrivance, such as wus supposed to 
be known to the assembly alone. In the Lowlands, the popish 
and jacobite gentry ag the expedient of horse races. 
The plates which were the prizes had peculiar devices; the 
most remarkable of these meetiags was one which took place 
in 1714, at Lochmaben. The plates on this occasion had the 
Pretender’s head on one side, with the motto “Cujus est,’’ and 
on the reverse, “‘ Britannia,”’ with the inscription, ‘‘Reddite.”’ 

‘On another occasion, these plates and medals exhibited 
on one side a female figure holding balances in her hand, the 
emblem ‘of justice, with the inscriptions Justztia and Sxwmn 
Cuigue. The other had several men in a tumbling posture, 
and one eminent person erected above the rest, with the pas- 
sage of Ezekiel, chap. xxi. verse 27, ‘‘I will overturn it, and 
it shall be no more, until he come whose right it is, and I will 
sive it him.’”? 


It is, we believe, a general opinion with Scotsmen, that 
had it not been for the petty feuds among the chiefs when 
the Chevalier and his army had reached Derby, they might 
still have advanced, and succeeded in reaching the British 
capital. It was the resolution to retreat that was fatal to 
the cause, and which threw a gloom on the spirits of the 
Chevalier, which he never could subdue. Romantic, 
brave, and adventurous, he had calculated on his followers 
possessing the same spirit, but when he saw the petty 
jealousies by which they were divided, all hope of gaining 
the crown of England forsook him ; he still, however, che- 
rished the idea that he might sway the sceptre of Scotland, 
and was contebted to confine his ambition to the bounds 
of Caledonia. The battle of Culloden, which followed, 
stifled the last ray of hope, and nothing remained for the 
wretched adventurer but to seek his personal safety in 
flight. 

We shall not attempt to follow the author in the progress 
of the story, which he has engrafted on the historical facts, 
but, to give a specimen of his style, quote a passage de- 
scriptive of the retreat of Prince Charles, in which Miss 
Jeannie Cameron, the daughter of Lochiel, is the Flora 
Macdonald of the novel :— 


‘ Having entered the wood of Bunchrew, he felt, notwith- 
standing the hardy habits he had lately acquired, that the fa- 
tigue o ry and anxiety of mind he had endured on this 
bloody day, had rendered a short repose indispensably neces- 
sary to the continuance of his pee gl apeecne Diverging a 
short way from the common path, he sought the friendly 
shelter of a neighbouring grove. Wrapping himself in his 
plaid, and having laid his naked claymore and loaded pistols 
In readiness beside him, he pillowed his aching temples on 
the verdant sward. For some time the balmy comforter had 
fied his grassy couch, and left him a prey to gloomy rumina- 
tions, but at length a feverish and troubled slumber stole oves 
his senses, and steepa! in temporary oblivion, the events of 
this fatal day. 

‘The fair companion of his fortunes, Miss Jeannie Cameron, 
whom he had, during his adventurous campaign, designated 
his guardian angel, was not beside him to soothe his troubled 
mind, but she was not far distant. The Rose of Aray, who 
had remained at Inverness during the battle, on hearing the 
disastrous termination of all her hopes, and the excesses of 
the conquerors, conceived her present place of residence to 
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tea, 
be at their mercy, and mounting her palfrey, fled in the g; 
rection her friends had taken. She followed the most nr oil 
quented paths, aware that her generous devotion to the pm 
of the Chevalier had rendered her person too wel] | Mn 


: . 4 ADOW) 
and her sentiments too obnoxious for her to hope for the cle. 
mency of the victors, if she should fall into their hands. 


‘In passing through the wood of Bunchrew, the fair fy. 


tive was overtaken by a violent storm of rain, which f 
her to dismount atid seek shelter in a thick, and seepyiacty 


beetise] 
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meron.” The stranger was apparently enjoying a sound j- 


pose, undisturbed by the “ pelting of the pitiless storm,” 
even though it penetrated through the overarching foliage. 

‘ The Rose of Aray felt a strong desire to know who the {u- 
gitive might be, not doubting that he was one of her compa- 
nions in misfortune. As she approached nearer to him, she 
gave utterance to the feelings that affected her in the fo!!ow- 
ing lines, which she sung to one of the plaintive airs of hey 
native land :—- 


‘Wha is the sleepin’ youth that lies 
Within the greenwood bower, 
The clusters o° his gowden hair 
A’ dreepin wi’ the shower, 


Oh! by his bonnet’s faded plume, 
His plaiddie rudely torn, 

He seems some weary traveller, 
Deserted and forlorn. 


‘ She had now advanced sufficiently near to obtain a giancs 
at his features, and to see where the ample folds of his plaic 
were accidentally blown aside, a glittering star upon the breas 
of the wanderer: she continued her mournful ditty,— 


*But gaze upon that open brow, 
That gracefu’ form survey, 

Those looks, tho’ gentle, do not seem 
Accustomed to obey. 


And sce, the wind has blown aside 
The sleeper’s tatter'd vest, 

Aud is not that a royal star 
That glitters ou his breast ? 


‘The conviction instantly flashed upon her mind, 4s s*¢ 
gazed asecond time on his countenance, that it could be nc 
other than the fugitive Chevalier, of whose fate she had hi- 
therto been ignorant, that lay before her. Though lamenting 
the forlorn condition in which she had found the Prince, >#* 
rejoiced that he had not yet fallen into the hands of his foes. 
Snatching up the claymore that lay before her, she pace 
herself in the attitude of a centinel, determined to prote’ 
his person with the same spirit with which she bad alreacy 
supported and advocated his cause. : , 

‘ She added to a similar melancholy, but soothing tune, © 
which she had sung the preceding verses— 


‘Yes! my below'd forsaken Prince 
On female aid relies, 
Can death young Jeannie’s courage daunt ° 
No; for her Prince she dies. 
Sleep on, my Prince, securely sleep, 
Let every doubt depart, 
The foe that would thy slumbers break 
Must pierce my faithfu’ heart. 


‘Whilst the fair sentry watched with unceasing J gown 
for the safety of the Prince, she could perceive that his <m 
bers were not unbroken by the waking phantoms of tne mi 
He would frequently start, and stretch his arm, as It t© : of 
his claymore; at other times, he would call upon the Je ofte2 
Lochiel, and others of his distinguished chieftains. 44° 
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aa the war cry of the Camerons and other clans, as if| boy (of whom there were but few Turkish, most being Arme- 
— ; nian, as were also most of the masters,) advanced to the Imaum 


‘ng them to the charge, unconscious that instead of being 
st fhe head ofa gallant army, he was now a wretched fugivive, 
, ke the ground for his couch, and the blue cope of 


ta : 
sesso i his canopy, happy if their undisturbed enjoyment 


might be vouchsafed by his pursuers, = 
~ © At length he started on his legs, as if suddenly alarmed by 


come impending danger, and perceiving his faithful guardian 
with a drawn sword in her hand, stared wildly in her face, but 
‘mmediately recognizing his fair friend, Miss Jeannie; he 
wanted words to express his astonishment, mixed with joy, 
for her safety, as well as gratitude for this further proof of her 


romantic attachment.’ 


The principal merit of the author, as a writer, is in 
portraying individual character. The character of the 
chivalrous prince and of the vacillating and treacherous 
Lord Lovat, are drawn with historical fidelity ; and in 
those which are ideal, there is much originality of concep- 
tion very forcibly expressed. The style is easy and fa- 
miliar, often elegant and powerful, and the poetry that is 
‘ntroduced would not discredit some of our favourite 
living poets. 

Journal of a Tour in the Levant. By William Turner, 
Esq. 
(Concluded from p. 457.) 


Mr. TuURNER’s voyage from Cyprus to Rhodes, Patmos, 
Samos, &c. &c. his journey to Ephesus, Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, and through Trieste, Venice, and Paris, to 
England, does not furnish us with much information 
either as to the antiquities to be met with, or the customs 
of the inhabitants, with which previous tourists had not 
made us acquainted. At a festival he observed the very 
tender age at which the Greeks marry :— 


‘There were two children ten years old, one of whom had 
been married six months, and the other a year. Nay, there 
was one ten years old, who had been married two years; the 
father of this latter qgne would not give -his consent, but her 
ore gave 100 piastresto the Aga, and by his assistance seized 
her by force.’ 


At Abydos, our traveller was the spectator of a singular 
ceremony * 


: ‘It was that of terminating the apprenticeships of shoema- 
mi poyss and entitling them to open shop for themselves : 
the T ge in honour of Mahomet, whose first occupation, 
a UTKS say, was shoemaking ; the plain was full of the 
. : ‘er shoemakers and apprentices, in their best apparel, and 
os lg latter was advanced to receive the masters and 
tg as they came, sprinkling them with rose-water, and 
ance S comet, with which ceremony they honoured us, in 
‘The B tain a bagshish from us. . . a 

dead ey came at noon in a Turkish carriage, being ill; 
bins * bg grown so fat, and is so altered since Jhave known 
val iT live long; the Bey then, with about 100 
vated bce ‘urks of the city, said the noon prayer on an eles 
Sound. — of stone, built up about three feet from the 
aks é Seco assembly of Turks is, in itself, a pleas- 
the dresse” te variety of turbans and the different colours of 
very striking te ; character of gaudiness to Turkish crowds, 
appearance 0 those who have witnessed the dull sameness ef 
hats of ac presented by the dark-coloured habits and black 

ropean multitude. When this was finished, the 
at round in an oval, at the top of which the Bey 


Masters al] 
Pieced hij : . 
‘ced himself in his Carriage, 2nd at the bottom stood the 


“Tow 4 
der he Papua each with a handkerchief on his shoul- 
Th Olding his hands clasped over the top of his head. 


and stood at a few paces distance before him ; he (the Imaum) 
advanced a few steps, praying inwardly, and immediately re- 
treatec, still praying and walking backwards; he then mut- 
tered a blessing over the boy’s head, put the handkerchief 
three times round him (£ do not mean wrapping it,) and then 
tied it round his (the boy’s) waist; the boy then ran forward, 
kissed successively the hand of each master (of whom there 
were about 200,);running round the inside of the oval, and, last, 
of the Bey. One of the boys was lame, having lost the lower 
half of one leg, which was supplied by a piece of wood clum- 
sily fixed on, andas he limped round, the whole line brutally 
laughed at him. The presents given by each boy to his mas- 
ter, were then brought, the ceremony of the boys receiving 
the Imaum’s blessing and kissing hands having lasted an hour, 
these generally consisted of a fez (the red cap worn under the 
turban,) and a piece of soap to wash their hands betore dinner, 
but the four chiefs of the trade (all Turks) received from their 
apprentices considerable presents, such as four or five em- 
broidered handkerchiefs, or a copper mangahl (pan for tre,) 
or a set of dinthg utensils, &c. to the vaiue of between 2 and 
300 piastres ; when these had been presented, all the masters 
lifted up their hands and blessed the boys in a low voice ; 
after which the four chief masters whispered to their boys, who 
were all ‘Turks, some few words, such as, ‘‘ Remember that 
you are of the same trade as the prophet and prove yourself 
worthy of it,’’ &c. ; and then the masters went to dinner, which 
they ate under the trees; it was nothing but rice pilaff served 
up in large round pewter plates three feet in diameter: four 
or five masters dined off one plate, and an apprentice served 
each party, as far as their number could supply servants, for 
there were not above thirty apprentices: this, being so near 
Troy, forcibly reminded me of the boast of the Greeks, that if 
they were divided into parties of ten, there would not be a 
Trojan to serve each decade. After dinner, they smoked aid 
dispersed.’ 

Finding nothing of very striking importance in this 
volume, we come to the Addenda, which contains an ac- 
count of the customs, punishments, superstitions, &c. of 
the Turks, from which we shall makea few extracts,—and 


first of Turkish punishments:— 


‘Ifa baker sell light bread, for the first offence, he is for- 
given, or but slightly punished; for the second, he is bastina- 
doed, and for the third beheaded: if the master be not found, 
his apprentice suffers. 

‘If a butcher sell bad meat, he is nailed by the ear to his 
own door-post from sun-rise to sun-set: I remember seeing 2 
Greek butcher nailed thus, and the fellow had the impudence 
to say to me—‘* You see me tormented as our Saviour was.’’’ 

‘ A murderer is beheaded on the spot where he committed 
his crime; and very often, if seen committing it, within six 
hours or even one hour after. A zealous minister of justice, 
however, occasionally seizes an innocent man near the spot 
and beheads him, sometimes by mistake, and sometimes even 
purposely, to give a ein i idea of his promptitude in 
administering justice. The body is left three days in the 
street, with the head, if a Mussulman, laid under his arm, if 
a Christian betaveen his legs, and a paper on the back stating 
his crime. The bowstring is considered the most honourable 
death among the Turks. It isa privilege of the Janizaries to 
be put to death by strangling ; most great men who are exe- 
cuted are strangled, and the head sis cut off after death for 
exposure. Next to the bowstring, decapitation is reckoned 
the most respectable. Hanging is a death confmed to the 
lowest orders of criminals, and in general to rayahs. When 
the infliction of it is not too immediate to preclude preparation, 
the man is hung from three poles placed upright in the ground 
like the grounded arms of soldiers. 

‘] have once or twice seen several Gree& thieves or trades- 
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men convicted of dishonesty, hanging in this manner at inter- 
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vals of a mile or two along the shores of the Bosphorus. I 
remember seeing a Greek hanged in this way at St. Demetri, 
(a Greek suburb of Constantinople on the north). ‘The four 
Janizaries, who were to be his executioners, gained no trifling 
sum of money by planting the above-mentioned apparatus be- 
fore almost every house in the street, when the inhabitants 
invariably came out and gave them a few piastres to induce 
them to remove the execution from their door; it was at last 
tee paseo in an empty space in the street where some houses 
1ad been destroyed by a fire. ‘The most disgraceful death is 
that of impalement. 

‘ The Turks give the bastinado very terribly, according to 
the offence. When the Stamboul Effendi Sodas of Constan- 
tinople) goes round the city, weighing and examining the bread, 
if any strangers be looking on, he will sometimes punish an 
innocent person, to give an idea of his love of justice, and the 
bakers and butchers find it very bad policy not to secure by 
douceurs the favour of him and his officers; there was a cap- 
tain of the arsenal, who gave to the workmen under his orders 
the bastinado on the knees and shoulders so violently that the 
wretches frequently died under the stroke. 

{Imperial Privilege.—‘ The Turks allow that their Emperor 

may kill, every day, fourteen of his subjects with impunity, 
-and without impeachment of tyranny, because, say they, he 
does many things by divine impulse, the reason of which it is 
not permitted to them to know.—Cantemir, book 2, reign of 
Mahomet VY, 1413. Ihave been told that a pasha of three 
tails is authorized by law to cut off five heads a day, a pasha 
of two tails three, and a pasha of one tail one. 

Ali Pacha.—‘ Ali Pasha lately ordered twelve women to 
be sewed up in sacks and drowned in the Lake of Joannina; 
among these was a mistress of his son Muchtar Pasha (another 
man’s wife whom he had carried off), who had given hera 
very fine diamond ring (a present to him from his father), 
which her vanity tempted her to display, and her possession 
of which coming to Ali’s ears, was the cause of her death. 

Surgery.—* Signor Massa was once called to see a Turkish 
soldier wounded in the leg by a ball which remained in the limb, 
and, on untying the bandages, he found arat with the entrails 
taken out tied on the wound: having an insuperable antipathy 
to a rat, he ran instantly out of the house; the Turks of the 
house followed him and asked what frightened him, themselves 
terribly alarmed, fearing, as they told him afterwards, that he 
had se@n the devil in the wound: he told them the cause of 
his fright, and the rat was taken away. Afterwards, when he 
had extracted the ball, he inquired of them what could pos- 
sibly have induced them to put the rat there; ‘‘to draw out 
the ball,”’ they told him, for which its efficacy was famous. 

‘The Turks believe there is an ointment of a drawing power 
so strong, that if applied to the top of a rifle gun, it will draw 
up the ball out of its screw barrel, much more out of a wound: 
and, frequently, to assume the importance of knowledge, they 
will assure you they have seen a ball thus drawn out of a gun.’ 

Turkish Honesty.—* A French merchant, whose house was 
destroyed 'in a fire, having with great difficulty packed up 
soine of his valuables in a trunk, and being forced to look for 
his wife and children, on coming out, put his trunk into the 
hands of the first person he met, who happened to be a Turkish 
porter. He lost sight of the man in the confusion, and gave 
up all idea of recovering his property. Some months after, a 
“lurk met him in the street, said that he had a trunk of his in 
his possession, which he had intrusted to him on the night of 
the fire, but had in vain sought him since. ‘The trunk was 
returned without an article of its contents missing. I was told 
this by the partner of the merchant.’ 


The notices respecting the customs of the Arabs were 
corrected by the unfortunate Burckhart, the famous Sheik 
Ibrahim ; the following customs of these savage tribes are 
very curious :-— 


‘Ifan Arab of one tribe be fighting with one of another» 
and can contrive to touch another man of the hostile tribe, or 





any thing in contact with any other than the man he jg abso 
lutely engaged with (even by spitting on him, or throwing ‘ 
stone at him,) he is safe. Immediately, either his antagonist 
ceases to attack him, or the man he thus has touched, now pe. 
come his friend, advances to defend him ; this understandings 
extends to prisoners, and for that reason great care is take, 
that a prisoner shall not be able to touch any other man oj th, 
tribe than his captor; a hole is made in the tent like a gray, 
and into this the prisoner is put and sacks heaped over him, 
only leaving a hole for him to breathe and eat. When he ways. 
to come out he must give notice, and all the other Arabs stan¢ 
at a distance till he returns to his prison. Yet all these pre- 
cautions are often defeated ; a female relation of the prisone; 
generally his wife or mother, will come to the tents of tie 
hostile tribe as a wanderer who has strayed from her tribe, an 
demands hospitality ; she will stop two or three days til] she 
discover in what tent her relation is confined ; into this ten) 
she will find means to insinuate herself before his cantor js 
awake, and giving the prisoner notice of her being near hiy, 
drop into the hole a string which he holds fast between his 
teeth, and she then carries the other end of it to a neighbour. 
ing tent, puts it into the hand of another Arab, and wakes 
him, exclaiming, ‘‘ he is under your protection ;” the Arab 
thus roused, rises immediately, rolls up the thread till he as. 
certains that it is really held by the prisoner, then wakes the 
captor, and demands the liberation of the prisoner as being 
under his protection : this demand cannot be resisted. 

‘When the Arabs are at war, they often, at night, send four 
or five men to the tents of a hostile tribe to plunder ; this isa 
measure of great difficulty, as the dogs round the tents are 
difficult to be passed in silence; if one of these marauders be 
discovered, and in danger of being taken, he rushes boldly 
into one of the hostile tents, seizes hold of the pole and ex- 
claims, ‘‘ lam arobber, protect me.”’ If it be the tent of the 
man whom he was actually robbing when discovered, the pro- 
tection must be given. No Arab can be delivered by touch- 
ing a man of a hostile tribe who is his relation up to the fifth 
generation. They demand high ransom for their prisoners, 
especially if they know them to be rich,’ 

We have now passed through these three bulky vo- 
lumes, without being impressed with a very favourable 
opinion of Mr. Turner’s talents or his judgment. His 
language is often coarse and vulgar, his observations stl- 
dom acute, and many of the occurrences lie met with too 
trifling to be noticed. A good octavo volume might, 
however, have been made on the subject, which, embel- 
lished as the work is with numerous beautiful engravings 
(principally from drawings by the author,) would have 
entitled it to a much more favourable commendation tha" 
we can bestow on the work in its present state. 
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PINNOCK’S COUNTY HISTORIES. 


The History and Topography of the County fa 
with Biographical Sketches, a neat Map of the County; 
&c. pp. 90. London, 1820. 


In noticing this interesting little Catechism, 1tmay ee 
to observe, that an extensive series, upon the arts aa 
sciences, called ¢ Pinnock’s Catechisms,’ have long by 
taken deep root in the public favour; their met : ‘ Pr 
pularity occasioned piracies, and the Lord Chere . 
suppressing these attacks upon the author’s prope! Jt 
nounced upon them a well-merited eulogium. ar di 
tinguished notice was well calculated to stimulate t soe 
tor to new exertions, and Mr. Pinnock 1s now giving oat 
world a series of Catechisms on the Histories of Cou" 


r , giviDS 
we have taken up that of Kent, for the purpos¢ of g 
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“} yiew of their oeneral character. It commences with 
, brief history of the county,—treats of the climate, soil, 
and natural productions, and gives a descriptive sketch 
of its cities and towns, their civil and ecclesiastical divisions ; 
articularizing every thing at every place that is worth 
notice, either as curiosities of antiquity or of modern im- 
yrovement,—and closes with biographical notices of the 
most distinguished individuals born in the county. Sub- 
‘oined are a few tables of Fairs, Gentlemen’s Seats, &c. 
‘The whole is aconcise and excellent performance, contrived 
to bring a vast deal of useful information into a small com- 
pass. These Catechisms are well adapted to refresh the 
memory, and there is no one proud of his native county, 
hut must feel a secret pleasure that its treasures, beauties, 
and interests, are so ably and familiarly delineated, and 
brought within the reach of the humblest individual. 








Original Communications. 


SRI PELIPLGE? 


DOCTOR BRADY ON CONTENT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—Your paper, I believe, is promoting the best in- 
terests of society, by its faithful dissemination of amusing, 
istructive, and scientific knowledge. Forthe furtherance 
of this object, I tender my humble services, by transmit- 
ting to you, Sir, the extracts which I have made from an 
original MS. that has come into my possession, containing 
many curious sermons preached by various celebrated di- 
vines of the sixteenth century, and which were taken down 
inshort-hand by a gentleman when at church, for the be- 
nefit of his devotions and his family at home. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your’s obediently, 


Orford, July, 1820. PHILAGATHUS. 





From a Sermon preached by Mr. Brady*, July 9, 1693. 


Text, I have learned in whatever state I am, to be 
therewith content.’—Phil. 4, 11. 

From which words he gave us, in eight particulars, a 
method how we might come to the attainment of this ex- 
cellent virtue. 

‘1. By humility. This virtue can never lodge in a 
proud man’s breast; a contented proud man is a contra- 
diction, 

‘2. By a constant keeping ourselves employed in our 
callings : Idleness, as it isthe inlet of all sin, so it is apt to 
mus us into melancholy and discontented thoughts ; 
wnerens, when we are employed about our business, how 
“au we be discontented at that state which is always im- 
Proving upon us? 
of eth) sombering ourselves with those below us, and 
ved ah sped above us, for if we consider how happy 
that vet ac think themselves if they were in our state, 
cg oi satisfied In a far lower condition,—what rea- 
Be: e to complain, then, when God hath done so 

etter for us than for them ? 


‘ ke ‘ ‘ . ; . 
pa aia? considering that those things which we desire 
ittle or nothing to our happiness ; if riches and 
* Born at 
‘P pears he h 
hittyefour, 


Bandon, in the county of Cork, 1559; died, 1726. It 
ad not obtained his degree of doctorship at the age of 
when this discourse was delivered. 





honour increase, trouble and care increase also. God 
made us for himself, and our souls can take no solid de- 
light in all its wanderings, unless they tend to him. 

«5. By a lively anda stedfast faith in his goodness and 
his truth. 

‘6, We must be constant and frequent in our address¢s 
to him; and how can any one who heth close communion 
with his Creator, be discontented ? To cast off sorrow by 
riot and intemperance, increases sorrow and destroys con- 
tent. 

‘7. By keeping a conscience void of offence towards 
God and towards man. This will secure him, let what 
troubles will come,—let all things be never so discom 
about him, yet let him look within himself, and then 
he is quiet: doth he want bread to eat? yet the clearness 
of his conscience sustains him, according to the saying of 
the wise man, ** a good conscience is a continual feast.” 

‘s, By thinking of our latter end. Our life is here at 
best but a pilgrimage, and it will not be long before we 
come to our journey’s end, when we shall be relieved of 
our troubles.’ 


——— —_--+--— - 





EFFICACY OF SILK IN REPELLING A 
MUSQUET SHOT. 

A very promising young officer of engineers, with 
whom, says Dr. Neale, in his Travels in Spain, I lived in 
habits of the greatest intimacy and friendship, whilst he 
was employed in repairing the breaches at Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, consulted me respecting an obstinate headache and 
giddiness, which I found was principally occasioned by 
his wearing a stiff black leather stock, I earnestly re- 
commended him to lay it aside, which he rather tena- 
ciously declined, when, as a further inducement. I told 
him, that in the event of his substituting a black silk 
handkerchief, #t might ove day preserve his life, as silk 
would certainly turn a ball which might penetrate leather. 
At length he complied, and, as I had predicted, his head- 
ache left him. We soon after separated, he going to the 
light division, and my station being with that of Lord 
Hill. The campaign commenced, and in a few weeks I 
learnt, with the greatest grief, that my gallant friend had 
fallen at the head of the first storming party at St. Sebas- 
tian’s. I was then stationed at Reynusa, many leagues 
distant. As | believed him dead, my surprise and joy were 
great on receiving a letter from him some weeks afterwards, 
acquainting me, that when on the very glacis, he had been 
wounded by a musket-ball from a man on the wall. He 
instantly fell, covered with blood, which streamed in pro- 
fusion from his mouth and nostrils; one of his own corps 
dragged him immediately into the trenches. He was car- 
ried to his quarters, and his wound, on examination, was 
pronounced mortal; the ball not being found, was sup- 
posed to have lodged in the vertebre of the neck. He 
lived, however, for three days, aud no bad symptoms com- 
ing on, the surgeons began to doubt the accuracy of their 
opinions. The sapper, who saw him fall, was examined, 
to ascertain whether he had seen the bullet, which-he in- 
stantly produced from his waistcoat-pocket, saying, that 
on untying Mr. Reid’s silk handerchief, he found part of 
it carried into the wound, and using a little force in with- 
drawing it, the ball came out with it; not a single thread 
of the silk handkerchief having given way, as appeared 
on examination. I have since had the pleasure of em- 
bracing my friend in good health at Bourdeaux, have sub- 
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sequently seen his name honourably recorded by Lord 
Exmouth, for his services at Algiers, and have had the 
still greater satisfaction of hearing, some short time since, 
that my friend, the lieutenant, is now Major of the Royal 
Engineers,—a rank to which his military talents and con- 


spicuous bravery justly entitled him. 








@Mrigtnal Woetry. 
A REFLECTION. 
Ir was the noon of asultry day, 
The sky serene—each leaf at rest, 
That suddenly fled the sun’s bright ray, 
And the thunder-cloud rear’d its crest; 
The rain fell fast 
On the thirsty waste, 

And glitter’d on flowers in beauty drest. 
The sun burst forth as the clouds flew by, 
And shone with splendour more rare, 
When heaven’s wide bow, of every dye, 

Appear’d in the cloudy air. 
Its colours how bright! 
How rapid its flight! 
Before the broad sun’s incessant glare. 


I fancied the sunshine that blest hour, 
When the brow’s not ruffled with care ; 
Affliction’s big tears, the pattering shower, 
A gleain of hope the subsequent glare, 
‘That blest fora while, 
Looks bright as asmile, 
Then fades with evening’s dusky air. 
Inthe colours that glow’d in the rainbow’s dye, 
All, of beauty, the fate may see, 
Which, but for a moment, doth ravish the eye, 
Jhen sinks into dull obscurity. 
The rose in a breath, 
Alas! perisheth, 
And nothing remains but the wither’d tree ! 
WILForD. 


CPPPLEOPPEIEPEPPEELEO¢EM 


THE SONG OF THE SONS OF MADOC: 
A CAMBRIAN MELODY, 
* Think ye because we are the captured, that our epirit is broken? 


Tue cloud that hangs upon our name 
‘Thus dark and heavily, 

But shades a race as free from shame 
As thine proud lord can be. 


We never sold the land that gave 
Our father’s birth, but kept 
Pheir faith, and o’er their honour’d grave 
The valiant oft have wept. 
Phen tell us not of lowly state, 
To which our race is driven, 
What, tho’ the tree be desolate, 
Its stately branches riven, 


Some stenis remain, and they may grow 
To give their land a shade, 

When thou and thine, vain man, are low, 
And ye who smite us fade. 


Not all the bearings on thy shield, 
Like ours are justly borne, 

The flow’r thy pride to day doth wield, 
To-morrow away be shorn. 

The gentle heart slight wrong may bear, 
But goad it not too far, 

Remember what our fathers were, 


And what their children are. SAM SPRITSAIL. 


———>S=—-_ 
Sine Arts. 


\ A i oe 


SIR CHRISTOTHER WREN, 


As an architect, was extremely skilful, and in his cop. 
struction of ecclesiastical buildings, evinced a profound 
scientific knowledge—a rich variety of thought—a chaste 
conception—and a picturesque fancy. He most proper|y 
deprecated and avoided the absurd practice adopted by some 
injudicions artists, of uniting in edifices, an iINcongruoLs 
display of different orders of architecture, composed withoy 
proper regard to regularity, order, convenience, and goa 
taste. His powers of invention were most fertile and well. 
directed, equally applied to good objects and regulated 
with good taste. In his ecclesiastical architectural con. 
structions, elegance, sobriety, judgment, taste, recularity, 
convenience, grandeur, and solidity, wereespecially attended 
to and effected. Upon some occasions, he adopted an in- 
teresting aberration from vulgar forms and fixed rules of 
construction, which was singularly beautiful and inge- 
nious,—almost always highly chastened with good taste, 
and guided with sound judgment, There is in the re- 
cords of British history, and perhaps of all mundane 
history, no account of any other architect who so success- 
fully undertook, and admirably performed, so large a 
number of grand and elegant public constructions. His 
ingenious and elegant arrangement well accorded with his 
solidity of construction, He constructed very few edifices 
which were not of an ecclesiastical, a collegiate, or a pub- 
lic description. 

His most celebrated works are St. Paul’s Cathedral 
wherein grandeur, solidity, and elegance, are ad- 
mirably combined ; the Monument, or Pillar of London, 
erected in commemoration of the great fire of London, in 
1666—chaste, elegant, and ingenious; the Oxford Thea- 
tre, Trinity College Library—very neat and convenient, 
Chelsea, Christchurch, and Greenwich Hospitals, the last 
of which he completed according to the design of Imgo 
Jones, and which completion was executed with much 
beauty.—The great campanile of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
the church of Saint Mary-le-Bow, London—the e'egance 
of whose steeple has been always much admired ; also the 
churches of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street; Saint Michael, Cor 
hill; much distinguished for the beauty of their several 
steeples ; the neat and elegant church of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, also the royal hunting seat at WV inichester, 
and the modern parts of Hampton Court Palace. F 

He was born in the year 1632, and in 1646, entere 
Wadham College, Oxford, where he completed his edu- 


i cation. Soearly as at the age of thirteen, he exhibited a 


singular proof of genius, by the invention of some astro- 
nomical and philosophical instruments. At the na 
fifteen, he composed a treatise upon spherical trigonom 
try, onan original plan. He graduated B. A.in 170 
in the following year became the author of an a, gem 
computation of the Julian period. He graduated ee 
of arts, and was elected a fellow of All Souls, 0 } 9. 
He was one of the original members of the Oxford +i 
sophical Society, from whence proceeded the Roya! + 
ciety, and by very many exertions and experiments, ‘ 
contributed to the benefit of that institution. In sng it 
was elected the astronomical professor at Gum 
lege; but, upon being shortly afterwards appointed ‘ 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, he resig§ 





. the 
the Gresham professorship, and, in the year I; 
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university conferred upon him the title of LL.D. > 
1663, he was chosen F, R.S. In that same year, - 
received a royal commission to prepare designs for t Ne 
proper reparation of St. Paul s old cathedral, and, after 
making a tour through France, he completed his designs 
in 1665, but the venerabie pile was consumed in 1660, by 
the great fire, whilst Wren’s plans were under consider- 
ation, it was unquestionably to that great fire, that 
Wren was indebted for the display of bis great talents. 
Wren not ouly designed a new plan for the re-construction 
of St. Paul’s ana other public and ecclesiastical buildings, 
but ke also subinitted to Charles and his Parliament, a 
grand national desiga for a splendid new city, which 
would have been accomplished but for the infringement 
upon private property, which it would have caused. In 
1667, he succeeded Sir John Denham, as surveyor of the 
works: and, in 1673, he resigned his Savilian professor- 
ship, that he mignt have the benefit of greater leisure tor 
vitending to his very important metropolitan employ- 
ments, fle was knighted in 1674. In 1675, the founda- 
tion stone of the great cathedral was laid. In 1680, he 
was chosea president of the Royal Society. In the year 
1633, he received the appointment of commissioner, and 
urchitect for Chelsea College, and, in 1684, he was ap- 
pointed comptroller of works at Windsor Castle. In 1685, 
he was chosen M. P. for Plympton. In 1698, he was ap- 
yoimted commissioner and surveyor-general for the re- 
pairing of Westminster Abbey. In 1699, architect of 
Greenwich Hospital, and in 1708, a commissioner for the 
fifty new churches, built by Queen Anne’s direction. In 
the year 1718, the administration most ungenerously, froin 
political party motives, deprived Sir Christopher Wren of 
ais office of surveyor of the works, when he had attained 
the venerableage of eighty-six. Like a truly wise, great, and 
sood man, he devoted the last five years of his life to con- 
tented retirement, scientific studies, and to the perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures. He died in the year 1723, aged 
ninety-one, and was honourably interred in the Cathedral 
of St. Paul’s, “His monument there consists of a marble 
tablet, under the organ, whereon is inscribed, in golden 
eters, the most appropriate and significant inscription :— 
‘ Lector, si monumentuin requiris, circumspice !’—Rea- 
der, if thou seek for him a mouument, look around ! 








Che s3rvania. 

Covent Garnven.—This theatre closed for the season 
on Monday night, with the tragedy of Virginius, and the 
pantomine of Harlequin and Cinderella. After the play, 
Mr, Fawcett delivered a neat address of thanks, and an- 
hounced that the theatre would re-open on the 11th of 
September, 

HayMarket.—The new farce, called Oil and Vinegar, 
has been withdrawn, uor has any other novelty been pro- 
“uced; but several favourite comedies revived, particu- 
lar ly Pigeons and Crows, which possesses so much lumour, 
and is so admirably supported, that we do not wonder at 
a Continued popularity. On Wednesday night, Far- 
quhar’s comedy of the Jnconstant, which has been com- 
eed into three acts and its name changed into Wine 

ws Wonders, or the Way to win Him, was performed. 
ie nthstanding the excellent acting of Mr. C. Kemble, 
ung Mirabel; Terry, in Old Mirabel; Jones, in 





Duretete ; and Mrs. C. Kemble, in Bizarre, the reception 
of the play was so little encouraging that it is not an- 
nounced for repetition. The scene of Young Mirabel 
with the bravoes, which is one of most intense interest, 
and was admirably supported by Mr. C. Kemble, was 
frequently interrupted by marks of disapprobation. Al- 
though we are not very fond of seeing the plays of our 
standard dramatists mutilated, or converted into farces, 
yet we are at a loss to account for the ill success of this 
piece. 

EnGiisH Opera Hovust.—Mr. T. Dibdin’s celebrated 
comic extravaganza of Giovanni, or a Spectre on Horse- 
back, was produced at this theatre. It is the best bur- 
lesque of modern times, and has been performed two or 
three hundred times at the Surrey Theatre, where it was 
originally produced. We cannot, however, congratulate 
the manager on the manner in which it has been got up at 
the English Opera House; the pruning that it has under- 
gone has not been very judicious, and with the exception 
of Pearman’s Don Giovanni, and T. P. Cooke’s Don 
Gusman, the characters are not very well sustained. Har. 
ley bustled and squeaked in Leporello, but did not im- 
part to the character any portion of the humour which 
distinguished it in the hands of Fitzwilliam. Bat with 
these disadvantages it excited continued laughter, and 
was received with tumultuous applause. 

The new operatic drama in three acts, produced on 
Thursday evening, entitled Woman's Will, a Riddle, is, 
we understand, trom the pen of Mr. Edmund L. Swift. 
It was completely successful. 








Literary and Scientific Entelliqence. 


CPP PL ELE ET 


M. Adelung, counsellor of state to the Empress of Russia, 
has lately published ‘ A View of all known Languages and 
their Dialects.’ In this view, there are 987 Asiatic, 587 Euro. 
pean, 276 African, and 1264 American languages and dialects, 
enumerated and classed; a total of 3064. ‘Lhis View will be 
followed by a Bibliotheca Glottica, in which M. Adelung has 
long been engaged. 

M. I'rediani, an Italian traveller, writes from Egypt, that he 
has succeeded, after sixteen days of excessive fatigue across 
the deserts of Lybia and Marmerique, in reaching the famous 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, called the Great Temple, which no 
person appears to have visited since the time of Alexander the 
Great. M. Frediani had with him an escort of 2000 men, and 
had to fight his way to this celebrated monument,—French 
Paper. 

Chain Bridge.—Captain S. Brown, R. N. has just completed 
the chain bridge across the River Tweed, and itwill be opened 
on the 20th instant, for the passage of carts and carriages of all 
descriptions. ‘Lhe river is 437 teet from bank to bank, and 
the bridge across it is without any central support, to the as- 
tonishment of the beholders. Its appearance is at once extra- 
ordinary and magnificent ; and if found to answer the purpose, 
as itis confidently expected to do, its application to other 
rivers must be productive of great benefit to the country at 
large. We understand the expense is moderate, and that the 
builder, Captain Brown, uadertakes to maintain it for many 
years free of expense. 

Periodical Literature of Austria.—There are at present 15 
periodical works, such as Annals, Reviews, Almanacks, Chro- 
nicles of Literature, &c. published in Vienna. In Prague, 
five; in Labyburg, one; in Hungary, two; and in the Aus- 
trian dominions in Italy, three. Of Newspapers, there are 
published in the Gerinan language, inthe whole empire, sever- 
teen; in the Magyarische, or Hungarian, two; in Latin, one ; 
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in Polish, one; in Italian, four; in Serbish, one ; in modern 
Greek, one ; and in the Bohemian language, two. Two of the 
first class of literary periodicals are written in modern Greek, 
and published at Vienna. The yearly price of the whole of 
these journals is 1994 florins of Vienna money, equal to about 
661. sterling. The imperial government endeavours to pre- 
serve by heavy taxes on every species of foreign journals, a 
monopoly of the home market to native authors. Thus, the 
price of the Courier, Morning Chronicle, and Times, in- 
creased by these taxes, is 750 florins for each, yearly ; so that 
these three English papers cost more in Vienna than the whole 
periodical literature of the Imperial dominions. . 

Political Ladies.—We learn from a German Literary Jour- 
nal, that the notice which accompanied the publication of the 
constitution of Lippe Detwold, in the fofegoing year, was 
actually written by the princess’s mother of that country. This 
lady has long been distinguished for her talents, and hie go- 
verned Lippe Detwold, for several years, during the minority 
of her son. 

Education in England.—Endowed schools :—new schools, 


125,843. Totals, 4,167 schools, 165,433 children. ‘Total 
revenue, 300,5251.—Unendowed day schools :—new schools, 
826, children, 105,582; dames’ schools, 3,102, children, 
53,624; ordinary schools, 10,360, children, 319,643. Totals, 
14,282 schools, and 478,849 children.—Sunday schools :— 
new schools, 404, children, 50,979; ordinary schools, 4,758, 
children, 401,838. ‘Total, 5,162 schools, 452,817 children. 

Copper-plate Printing.—In the report of the central jury, on 
the productions of French industry, exhibited in the Louvre 
in IS19, and printed in the Annales de Chimie, there is the 
following account of a singular discovery in copper-plate 
printing. —‘M.Gonord exhibited, in 1806, porcelain on which 
copperplate engraving had been transferred by mechanical 
smeans. He has again appeared at the exhibition of 1819, with 
some specimens of the same art perfected. He has arrived at 
a singular but undoubted result. An engraved copper-plate 
being given, he will use it forthe decoration of pieces of dif- 
ferent dimensions, and by an expeditious mechanica! process, 
enlarge or reduce the a in proportion to the piece, with- 
out changing the plate. If an engraved copper-plate is given 
to him, he can take impressions from it of any size he pleases. 
He can, at pleasure, make them larger or smaller than the 
plate, and this without requiring another copper-plate, or oc- 
cupying more than two or three hands. ‘Thus, if an engrav- 
ing of alarge atlas size, as, for instance, those belonging to 
the description of Egypt, were put into his hands, he would 
make an edition in octavo without changing the plates.’ The 
certainty of the process has been corroborated by the jury 
who were admitted by M. Gonord into his works. In conse- 
quence of their report, the jury decreed a gold medalto M. 
fsonord. 








Che Wee. 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 

Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! LUCRETIUS. 
Curious Decision.—The following curious decision was 
lately given at Greensberg, in the United States of America:— 
Jack v. Adans.—The plaintiff brought his action against the 
defendant, forthe recovery of a rifle gun, which the defendant 
had changed for a horse. The defendant insisted on the bar- 
gain being annulled, on the ground of a special agreement, 
that if he did not like the horse, he should be returned with- | 
in a stipulated time. ‘The cause was referred to arbitrators, 
who made the following singular award :—‘ That the plaintiff 
should take back the horse, and the defendant the gun, the 
spectators pay the drink, and the justice the costs of arbitra- 

tors,—judgment on the award, and parties satisfied. 
An American Colonel.—The Brookville Enquirer, an United 


ee 
regiment, Oth brigade, ‘ to elect a colonel in th ede 
vid Oliver, absconded.’ This is singular in inane “ 


The Two Theatres. 
Of productions nouvelle tho’ old Drury 
Yet the knowing ones loudly insist, * ee 
That the Garden in places will still rule the roast 
And refer you to Harris’s list. - 
Of productions nouvelle tho’ the Gard 
Yet the knowing ones loudly insist, 
That old Drury for leering will still rule the roast 
And refer you to Elliston’s list. a 


en may boast, 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


SPILL IALPE HP 


The favours of Timothy Trueman, Wilford, F.S., Sam § sites: 
Justus, and W, T. have been received, and are intended for. _ 
insertion. early 

The eee does not possess sufficient merit. 

We shall beha to hear again from CANTA 
his last letter. 7 . By on the subject of 

We advise Asbestos, if he continues to write, to be neither aner 
nor surprised at editors entertaining a less favouralle eideral 
his productions than he does himself. His ungentlemanly letter 
we treat with the contempt it merits. 

Z.Z. is certainly wrong in his conjectures respecting our Stamped 
Edition. He can see the first if he wilt call at the offiee, 355, Strand. 

Erratum: p. 427; col. 2, |. 24, for‘ rhymes’ read ‘ rythm? 
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METROPOLITAN CAMBRIAN INSTITUTION, 

A SOCIETY under this title has just been established 
in London, for the Purpose of patronizing a Cultivation of the 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of WALEs, and for the Preservation 
of her ANCIENT REMAINS. The First Meeting took place on the 
24th of June last, at the FREEMASON’s TAVERN, when Sir W. W. 
Wynn, Bart. who took the Chair, was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent on this occasion: and several Noblemen and Gentlemen, con- 
nected with Wales, are among the list ofits Members. An Annual 
Subscription of One Guinea or more, entitles a person to all the ad- 
vantages of the Institution, Any Gentlemen desirous of subscribing, 
are requested to address the ‘ Secretary, at the Freemasau’s Tavern.’ 

N. B, It is intended to take all the Provincial Papers and other 
Periodical Works connected with the Principality. 


POPULAR VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN EUROPE. 
This day are published, in one thick volume, 12mo, with Thirteen 
Views, price Gs. boards, 


POPULAR TRAVELS AND VOYAGES 


throughout the Continent and Islands of Europe; in which the 
Geography, Character, Customs, and Manners of Nations are de- 
scribed; and the Phenomena of Nature, most worthy of observa- 
tion, are illustrated on scientific principles. By Mrs. JAMIESON, 
(late Miss THURTLE,) Author of ‘ A History of France,’ * A His- 
tory of Spain, ‘ Ashford Rectory,’ &c. &c. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane ; and 
N. Hailes, Museum, Piccadilly. 

Of whom may be had, just published, by the same Author, 

2 POPULAR VOYAGES and TRAVELS throughout the Con- 
tinents and Islands of Asia, Africa, and America; with Seventeen 
Views. 12mo. price Qs. boards. 

3. The HISTORY of SPAIN, from the earlicst Ages of which 
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